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who have added most to the beauty and variety of
human existence.

This question is one which must in the near
future attract the close and sympathetic attention
of the medical specialist. At present there seems
to be an almost universal confusion between mor-
bid aberration and wholesome abnormality. The
presence of the latter amongst us is, indeed, scarcely
recognised, and an unusual individuality is almost
invariably treated as a subject either of disease or of
affected oddity. When the physical conditions of men
of the highest celebrity in the past are touched upon,
it is usual to pass them over with indifference, or
else to account for them as the results of disease.
The peculiarities of Pascal, or of Pope, or of
Michelangelo are either denied, or it is presumed
that they were the result of purely morbid factors
against which their genius, their rectitude, or their
common-sense more or less successfully contended.
It is admitted that Tasso had a hypersensitive con-
stitution, which cruelty tortured into melancholia,
but it is taken for granted that he would have been a
greater poet if he had taken plenty of outdoor
exercise. Descartes was of a different opinion, for
though his body was regarded as feeble and some-
what abnormal, he considered it a machine well
suited to his own purposes, and was convinced that
the Cartesian philosophy would not have been im-
proved, though the philosopher's digestion might,
by his developing the thews of a ploughboy.

These reflections are natural in looking back upon